“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the W 
with ali readiness 0 mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, wiceher those things owe 
20.” —“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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The continuation of the article signed 
“ Liber,” from the Worfolk Herald, pos- 
sesses additional interest on account of 
having produced great excitement among 
the slave-holders of that section of Vir- 
ginia. It would appear as if the leading 
men in some of the slave-states had de- 
termined, if possible, to skackle even the 
freedom of the fress, and of sfeech, on 
the subject of slavery. These people 
seem to have forgotten that the law that 
action and reaction are equal, and in of- 
posite directions, not only applies to me- 
chanics, but, in this country atleast, tocivil 
and political affairs ; and that the cause of 
emancipation is one not confined to those 
merely who are immediately involved in 
the crime of holding their fellow men in 
a cruel bondage, but is, in every point of 


view, of national concernment. The re-) 


sult of the Missouri question has tended 
to strengthen the hands of the slave-hold- 
er: to which may be added the senti- 
ments of certain men from the eastern 
states, by which it would appear that 
they believed the poor Africans were 
born with saddles on their backs, to be 
rode, not by kings or nobles only, but by 
republicans, and that too, “by the grace 
of God”!* 

The views given in the same number 
under the head “ Anniversary,” are, we 
believe, gaining ground in the world, and 
the practice of war more and more re- 
cognized as wholly inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity, and that of eulogiz- 
ing Aeroes, and warlike achievements, by 


* See the speech delivered by Everett, 
last winter, in Congress, in which he at- 
tempted to justify slavery from scrifiture! 
Vol. IIT—WNo. FV. E 


professed ministers of the gospel, a gross 


prostitution of the sacred office. The 
case of Gardiner, ailuded to by one of 
these blind guides, in a sermon preached 
at West Chester, as quoted by the writer 


: of the above mentioned piece, has been 


often cited before, by preachers of the 
same stamp: but for every case of this 
sort (and they are very few,) a thousand, 
equally strong, and impressive, can be 
presented to establish the opposite doc- 
trines, and proving that the Gospel of 
Christ is “ Peace on earth, and good will 
to men.” 


From the Norfolk Herald. - 


“ LIBER”—concLuDED. 


“But they will say perhaps again, as 
they have done already, that they do 
not exactly condemn my sentiments 
themselves; but only my publishing them 
in a paper which might meet the eyes of 
those who would be sure to pervert them. 
Now in answer to this, I ¢an most truly 
and honestly say, that I wrote them sole- 
ly and exclusively for the eyes of free- 


men, and of them alone; and as strange 
as it may seem to these gentlemen, it is 
nevertheless certain that it never once 
crossed my imagination whilst I was wri- 
ting them (with some haste I confess) 
that they would, or might be read by any 
others. If it had, it must be obvious at 
once, I think, that in consistency with my 
own real sentiments, I should either have 
suppressed some sentences, or added 
others, for greater caution, to explain and 
guard them. And now let the piece be 
read again in this, its proper and natural 
light, and Iam persuaded that there is 
absolutely nothing in it that any sober- 
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minded person either can, or ought to 
condemn. 

But perhaps gentlemen will still say, 
as they do, that this subject is too delicate 
for discussion, and ought never to be 
touched iv our public papers, for fear of 
the evil consequences that must ensue. 
Now in reply to this, I can only say that I 
differ widely and entirely from them in 
this point. For, in the first place, it ap- 
pears to me that some discussion of the 
subject is absolutely necessary in the very 
nature of things—that is, at least, if we 
ever intend to adopt any measures what- 
ever for the removal of this evil, and I 
suppose we have none of us, made up our 
minds that we willnot. For if itis allow- 
ed to be possible and desirable that a time 
may come when we may ‘voluntarily re- 
sign our authority’ over these people, how, 
in the name of common sense, I would 
ask, can this ‘voluntary resignation’ be 
brought about without a free discussion of 
the subject, and through the medium of 
the press, which in a popular government | 
like ours, is the great organ of communi- 
cation for the transmission of thoughts 
nd sentiments from man to man? And 
how can this ‘one consent’ be obtained in 
any other way than by arguments and 
persuasion, and constant appeals to the 
understandings and hearts of our fellow 
citizens, and of one another? But surely 
then these discussions, as I conceive, must 
be absolutely necessary and proper; and 
even if they should be attended with some 
danger, are yct not to be forborne. In 
the nature of things again, we cannot ex- ; 
pect to arrive at so desirable an end, with- | 
out passing over some perils by the way ; 
and if the good we see before us only very 
certainly and greatly transcends those 
evils beyond which it lies, it is most clear- 
ly our duty and our wisdom to go ‘ on’ and 
‘through.’ 

“But i find myself compelled to differ 
again with these gentlemen, as to the 
amount of danger which may be involved 
in these discussions. I cannot indeed, for 
asingle moment, concede to them, that 
these poor creatures about us are really 
so inflammable and ripe for all that is 
wrong, as they seem determined to sup- 
pose. And I do indeed most deeply la- 


ment the too extensive prevalence of this 


popular error of theirs, and the counte- 
nance they are giving it by their names. 
Because I see how constantly and injuri- 
ously it is operating to repress all the gen- 
erous sentiments which would otherwise, 
I am persuaded, have impelled us to look 
upon this scheme for our self-relief with 
far other eyes and hearts. And can no- 
thing be said to induce these gentk men 
and others, to change their views upon 
this point? Have they got their imagina- 
tions so thoroughly imbued with those 
tales of horrors which they have read, as 
to be perpetually forgetting times, places 
and circumstances,and all the essential 
differences of cases, and constantly sup- 
posing that the same things are actually 
passing, or about to pass before their own 
eyes? (And ought not this very fear of 
theirs, by the by, to admonish them that 
it is time to act with vigor and effect wpon 
this subject? Or do they seriously think 
that they can avoid all these dangers 


| which they dread, by simply shutting 


their eyes upon them, and refusing (if 
they could) to think about them? Are 
we not more numerous, more wise, more 
skilful and more brave than these, our 
vassals are? And are they not united to 
us by a thousand ties of nature, and frienc- 
ship, and dependence? And are they not 
human beings? And are they not sensi- 
ble to the kindness which many, and most 
of us, are constantly shewing them, as we 
ought todo? And are there no comforts 
and enjoyments in their condition, (which 
we are often told isa thousand times bet- 
ter than that of the peasants of Europe,) 
which they would not be willing to lose ? 
And have we not Law, and Power, and 
Justice too on our side—if we do not ab- 
solutely force her away from us? And 
are not all these things sufficient securities 
for their good behaviour? And ought 
they not in all reason, to lessen the fears of 
these gentlemen, so far at least as to bring 
them within some moderate and tranquil 
bounds ?—And shall every rash and idle 
word, and every single act of insubordina- 


| tion, which any one of these poor crea 


tures may speak or shew, (things which 
have been happening ever since the first 
existence of this evil amongst us, and may 
very naturally be expected to increase a 
little perhaps, along with their increasing. 
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intelligence, which must and wiil grow in _ over our heads so lung, and filli Ling so many 
spite of all our efforts to repress it;) be H of our spirits wih terror, by its alarming 
urged as proof of their wicked designs, || and ominous appearanc s, «ill be gently 


and of the danger of our writing upon this | borne away by the same -Aleiediag Pow- 


— 


subject at all ?>—Verily I must think, with- 


out being very sensibly under the influ- 
ence of a ‘reckless enthusiasm,’ but hav- 
ing as I humbly hope a.due regard to the 
happiness of all my fellow creatures, white 
and black, that these fears are, if not 
wholly unreasonable in their nature, at 
least most excessive in their degree. 


“For my own part, I thank God that I | 


have no fear—none whatever—from this | 


source. Ithank him truly that he has | 


taught me that there is nothing really dan- 
gerous to man or people, but a wild ne- 
glect of duty. If I could believe indeed, 
that it was the final and deliberate deter- 
mination of my countrymen, of my fellow 
citizens of Virginia, that they would pur- | 
sue the course which these gentlemen re- | 


commend, and which they seem to think H 


the perfection of wisdom, that is to say | 
nothing, write nothing, and do nothing | 
upon this subject—I should begin to be | 
afraid indeed. I should then ‘reflect’ | 
with an eminent statesman of our own, 
‘that God is just’—and ‘tremble for my 
country’—and for myself. And dear as 


this land of my birth is tomy heart, and _ 
if I did not feel my filial spirit binding me ) 


to all her fortunes and her fate, I might 
think it my duty to abandon the hearths 


of my kindred, and the graves of my fa- | 
thers, and wander away into some other | 


state of our Union, where Liberty might 
still be loved and honoured, and enjoyed: 


by her friends. But I say again, I have | 


no such fears. I believe firmly, that the 
good sense, and good feelings of our peo- 
ple will rise—are rising now—in spite of 
all these sorry efforts to repress them, and 
that Divine Providence himself (dignus 
vindice nodus) will appear upon the stage, 
to disenchant our minds from their fears, 
and give a free scope to all the generous 
feelings of our hearts upon the subject 


Measures will be adopted and pursued, 
by legislature and people, with all vigor, 
to promote the safe, gradual, and final re- 
moval of this whole evil from our land. 
And so that cloud which these gentlemen | 
talk about, (‘sublimed with’ more than | 
* mineral fury’) which has been hanging | 


f er that raised it, and only leave a purer 

| air, and a brighter sun in our heavens. 

| “Inthe mean time, a private individual 

| as Iam, I shall ever esteem it the dearest 
duty of my life, to aid with all the utmost 


progressofthisevent. AndthoughI shall 
certainly not pursue the subject with 
‘reckless enthusiasm,’ or wanton disre- 
|, gard of the fears or feelings of others, I 
shall certainly not shun to speak and write 
on all proper occasions, with an honest 
| boldness, as may become a freeman, upon 
a subject of the deepest importance to the 
state. And if in discharging this duty I 
shall be called, as I foresee that I may, to 
encounter the malice of enemies, and 
what I should feel much more acutely, 
the loss of friends (if they really are such) 
I thank God that I have learned of him te 
_be prepared for all events, and that ‘Fam 
| ready not only to suffer, but if need be to 
_ die, for this cause.’ LIBER” 


| exertions of my humble faculties, the 


SELECTSD. 


PERSECUTIOM. 


\ « All persecution is popery; and every 
degree of it, even the smallest degree, is 
an advance towards the inquisition. Ag. 
"negative penalties are the first degree, so 
death and burning is thé last and highest 5 
' all the other steps are but Aatural grada- 


| tions following the first degree, and intro- 

' ducing the last. For the smallest implies 
the necessity of a greater, where the tor- 
mer fails ; and consequently of the great- 
est of all, which is the inquisition. 

“ Was it at all wonderful, that Laud and 
his associates were charged with being 
Papists, when they were openly introdu- 
cing and exerting «1 the terrible Parts of 


. | Popery, church power, and persecution, 


and thus establishing church tyranny and 

an inquisition? For it was thus that the 
bloody court was established ; and the 
like claims and practices will always in- 
troduce and establish it. Madame de 
Motteville, in the memoirs of Anna of 
Austria, says expressly, upon the authers 


\ 
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ty and information of king Charles the 
First’s Queen, that ‘Laud was a good 
Catholic in his heart.’ It is certain that 
he brought in what was most terrible in 
Popery, its power and cruelty, with not a 
few of its fooleries and superstitions. 
Whoever is a tyrant and persecutor, is a 
Papist, in the only sense of the word that 


about it. 

“Let such as claim power to controul 
conscience and opinion, cons der this, if 
they have not considered italready. Let 
those too, over whom sucli power is claim- 
ed, consider it; and look upon the men 
who claim it, as enemies and deceivers, 
that would seduce them in order to en- 
slave them. How would any man, any 
Protestant, (who dares own his opinion) 
like the inquisition? Without doubt he 
would abhor it. Let him likewise abhor 
the ways and practices that lead to it; 
for it is supported entirely by the power 
of the clergy, which never has, never can 
produce any good. As dominion over 
thoughts and notions is in itself a monster, 
the greatest of all monsters; it must be 
supported by monstrous means, even by 
priests wielding or directing the civil 
sword; the pretended followers of the 
humble Jesus, treading upon the necks of 
nations, engrossing their wealth and spill- 
ing their blood. 

“Is any man fond of his liberty, as all 
men naturally are, and of his own opin- 
ions, (for this too is natural) and of ex- 
amining all opinions; which every man. 
has a right todo? Would he worship 
God after his own way, be subject to no 
man’s insolent rebukes and controul, be 
exempt from vexatious suits and prose- 
cutions, from clerical curses followed with 
civil punishments, with dungeons, and (as 
they say) with damnation? Would he 
preserve his conscieice, his person, his 
time, and his property, and all that is 
dear to him, safe and entire? He is, in 
consequence of all this, obliged for ever to 
oppose all power in the clergy, as it has 

ever been found utterly repugnant to 
whatever is dear to men and societies, | 
know not that they ever possessed power 
without using it perniciously ; I know not 
that everthey could persecute, and did 


Protestants and freemen are ss 


argued and inveighed against persecu- 
tion, when they were under it, exercised 
it afterwards without shame or remorse, 
whenever they got the rod into their own 
hands. Thus the Catholics acted against 
the Arians; thus the latter acted against 
the former; both complaining heavily of 
persecution, both heavy persecutors. 
“Was not all this strangely inconsis- 
tent, as well as strangely anchristian, on 
both sides? And was it not strange mad- 
ness, as well as wickedness, in the civil 
power, to gratify the sour and aspiring 
spirit of the ecclesiastics, by plaguing and 
punishing the people about religion? 
There is no end of their demands, nor of 
the unreasonableness of such demands. 
In Spain, where they profess to burn her- 
etics, that is to say, Protestants, they 
complain of it at the same time, as per- 
secution in a Protestant country, to im- 
prison a Romish priest, however factious 
and busy he be in perverting of Protest- 
ants. The high clergy in England, tho’ 
avowed enemies to a toleration here, 
would think it terrible persecution to de- 
ny it to themselves, or their brethren in 
Scotland. Aye, but we of the church of 
England are the true church of Christ, 
says the English Episcopalian. And so 
says Rome of herself, so says Scotland, so 
says Geneva and Greece, and so say all 
the churches in the world; and each of 
them would persecute and abolish all the 
rest as false or defective. 

“ This is not the spirit of religion, nor of 
its author, but an open departure from 
that spirit. It is the spirit of faction and 
fury, which utterly blinds men, and ex- 
tinguishes that of peace and charity, with- 
out which men cannot be followers of 
Christ. Did we not daily see it, it would 
be incredible, to what extravagancies re- 
ligious disputes will carry men. Daniel 
Tilenus, a learned man, and public pro- 
fessor (I think of Divinity,) became so 
heated in favour of Arminianism, in op- 
position to Calvinism and predestination, 
that he declared, were he obliged to 
| change his religion, he would turn Turk 


sooner than Calvinist; for he denied that 
the Calvinists believed in God, and own- 
ed that the Turks did. Grotius, when 
ambassador for Sweden in France, had 


not persecute. Such of them as had most 


two chaplains, a Calvinist and a Lutheran. 


| 
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who preached by turns. What they 
principally Jaboured was to revile one 
another, and their sermons were only in- 
vectives. The ambassador, tired and 
ashamed of the extravagances of these 


reverend madmen, begged them to ex- | 


plain the gospel without wounding Chris- 
tian charity. This good advice neither 
of them relished. His Lutheran chap- 
lain particularly replied, that he must 
preach what God inspired : and went on 


‘in the old strain. For, all the ravings of. 


hot-headed divines are fathered upon 
God. Grotius at last ordered him either 
to forbear railing or preaching. The 
meek preacher turned away in great 
wrath, expressing his amazement that ‘a 
Christian ambassador should shut the 
mouth of the Holy Ghost.’ This he 
thought terrible usage, and persecution, 
and published his complaints every 
where, that ‘Grotius had shut the mouth 
of the Holy Ghost ;’ that is, his chap- 
lain’s mouth.” —Indefiendent Whig. 


THE GOSPEL DAY. 


‘Abraham saw, it is said, CArist’s day. 
What day? The dishensation of Sonship, 
us heir of all things, the day of perfect res- 


nad he not had light by which to have 


seen it. So several of those holy ancients | 


obtained a degree above many, and arri- 
ved at a growth, yea, the benefit and en- 
joyment of a dispensation that wasnot then 
zeneral, through the weakness of the age. 
Such really saw beyond the offerings, 
types, figures, and shadows, to a state 
more inward, spiritual, and substantial, by 
taking good heed to the heavenly light in 
their consciences. And this, indeed, was 
the end of all external administrations, to 
drive the creature inward, and point out 
to it some more hidden mystery, that 
man’s wandering from God had caused 
him to neglect ; yet still was Christ, the 
Word-God, a saving light in that state. 
' And the light of the law was as a school 
master, that led such as diligently obeyed 
it, to that more excellent discovery ofthe 
same light which is now called the gospel, 
or gtad-tidings ; as certainly it was, after 


titution ; which he could never have done, | 


so black and cold a season, as had long 


overcast the heavens, to have the glorious 


| Son of Righteousness appear in that bles- 


sed body, firepared and anointed for that 
fiurfose, in a manner transcendent to all 
former manifestations of himself. 

“ Thus it was that such as have lived 
up most faithfully tothe law of God, or 
light of that disfensation, gladly received 
Christ, his cross and sufferings. So that 
he who was the light of the law, is also 
the light of the gospel, though not in one 
and the same manifestation or degree of 
discovery. As the light is not one in con- 
demning and justifying, though it be one 
in itself ;—not the same in its lustre, in the 
degree and growth of little children, young 
men,and fathers, yet one pure, eternal, un- 
alterable light of life, and righteousness in 
itself. If therefore it doth the office of the 
law in any, to be sure such an one is yet 
under a state of condemnation for evil, 
and he is not yet come to know the fulfil- 
ling of the law, as becometh every follow- 
er ef Christ, yea, every one that would 
come to Christ. 

“Christ indeed fulfils the law for us. 
But how? The light in us, as we are sub- 
ject to it, and led by it, administers an holy 
power, by which we are enabled to do 
that which is good and acceptable in the 
sight of the Lord; and so obeying the 
light, we fulfilthe law. Thus he works 
his works in us and for us. And so far 
was Christ from disengaging his followers 
from an indispensible necessity of keeping 
the law, as outwardly engraven on stones, 


‘that he set them a far harder task, by 


how much it is more easy to refrain our- 
selves from acting than thinking. ‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,’ saith the dis- 
pensation of Moses. ‘ Whosoever looks on 
a woman, to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart,” 
saith that most excellent dispensation of 
Christ. Certainly then those men, who 
fancy themselves upon easy terms of be- 
ing excused from fulfilling the law, or per- 
forming good works, as a condition to jus- 
tification, must basely abuse themselves, 
and dangerously hazard the well-being of 
their own souls. In short, he was the 
true Light, who said, ‘ He that looks upon 
a woman to lust after her, has committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.’ 
Mat. v. 27, 23.—But so was he also that 


| 
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said of cid by Moses: ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adutterv.?. Sheuld we therefore 
conclude twe ond not rather two 
several manifestations, or gradual Cisco- 
veries of the self-same eternal light ? 


*Toconclude. The law,as I] may say 
isthe gospe: besun, and the gospel is the 
Jaw finished. He that would be justified. 
must first be condemued, and they who 
would be healed, must first be wounded. 
The isas the sword, the gospil as 
balm; the one duty, the other love. And 
that wh ch alone is needfui to attain to the 
highest discovery, is, to be humbly sub- 
ject, and constantly obedient to the lewest 
appearance of it. The faithful servant 
becomes a son by adoption. Wonldst 
thou know the Word a reconciler, thou 
must first witness it an hammer, a sword, 
a fire,&c, The way to arrive at evan- 
gelical righteousness, is first to perform 
the righteousness of the law. By law I 
mean not that of politic shadows and cer- 
emonies, or the external order or policy 
of the Jews; but that moral and eternal 
law, which is said to have come by Moses, 
(though but repeated and renewed by 
himn,) and isaccompanied by Christ. And 
there is great hopes, that they who con- 
sc‘enciously keep the beginning, will com- 
pass the end. Such as have conquered 
evil doing, if they be faithful to what they 
have received of God’s light and spirit, 
jt will enebie them against bad saying, 
til! at last they overcome evil thinking 
too: anc witness that scripture fulfilled: 
*Judgnent (the law) is brought forth in- 
to victory,’ (the gospel.) *He that fol- 
lows me, (the light oi the world, that en- 
lightens all men coming into the world,) 
shail not abide in darkness, hut shal! nave 
the bght of life’ John, vii, 12.1 9. I 
make aor Lis distinction of law and gos- 
pel, te distinguish ‘n kind, but degree, and 
for the sake of the weak a-customed to 
it. Ane ‘if the Sow make you free, then 
are you fiee indeed.” For as it is a con- 
demner, it may be coiled the light that 
brings death, in that itslays, by the bright- 
ness of its comig juts the conscience, the 
transgressing nature, Like that expres- 
sion, ‘the day of the Lord is a day of dark- 


ness,’ becaus: of the judgments and ter- j 


rors of the Lord in the conscience for sin; 


hut tothe obedient, it is the ‘light of life 
it brings peace and consolation, 

“Thus is Christ, as the Worp-Gop, 
and light of the w:rld, through every dis- 
pensation, One in Himse/f, though to man- 
kind he has variously appeared, not by 
different fights, but different manifesta- 
tions only of one and the same eternal 
light of life and righteousness.” 

Christian Quaker. 


TRUE RELIGION. 


* Not a spark of joy, of wrath, of envy, 
of love, or grief, can possibly enter into 
us from without, or be caused to be in us 
by anv outward thing. This is as im- 
possible, as for the sound of metals to be 
put into a lump of clay. And asno metal 
can possibly give forth any other, or high- 
er sound, than that which is enclosed 
within it, so we, however struck, can give 
forth no other or higher sound, either of 
love, hatred, wrath, &c. than that very 


degree, which lay before shut up within 
us 


“ The natural state of our tempers, has 

a variety of covers, under which they lie 
concealed at times, both from ourselves 
and others; but when this or that acci- 
dent happens to disfilace such or such a 
cover, then that which lay hid under it, 
breaks forth. And then we vainly think, 
that this or that outward occasion has not 
shewn us how we are within, but has on- 
ly infused, cr fut into us a wrath, or grief, 
or envy, which is not our natural state, or 
of our own gruwth, or has all that it has, 
from our own inward state. 

“But this is mere blindness, and self- 
deceit, for it is as impossible for the mind 
to have any grief, or wrath, or joy, but 
what it has all from its own inward state 
as for the instrument to give forth any 
other harmony, or discord, but that which 
is within, and from itself. 

* Persons, things, and outward occur- 
rences, may strike our instrument im- 
properly, and variously, but as we ave in 
ourselves, such is our outward sound, 
whatever strikes us. 

“jt our inward state is the renewed 
Life of Christ within us, then every thing, 
and occasion, let it be what it will, oly 
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makes the same Life to sound forth, and 
shew itself; then if one cheek is smitten, 
we meekly turn the other also. But if 
nature is alive and only under a redigious 
cover, then every Outward accident that 
shakes or disturbs this cover, gives leave 
to that dad state, whether of grief, or 
wrath, or joy, that lay hid within us, to 
shew forth itself. 

“But nothing at any time makes the 
least show, or sound outwardly, but only 
that which lay ready within us, for an 
outward birth, as occasion should offer. 

“ What a miserable mistake is it,there- 
fore, to place religious goodness in out- 
ward observances, in notions and opinions, 
which good and bad men can equally re- 
ceive, and practise, and to treat the ready 
real power and ofieration of an inward 
Life of God in the birth of our souls, as 
fanaticism and enthusiasm; when not on- 
ly the whole letter and spirit of scrip- 
ture, but every operation in nature and 
creature demonstrates, that the kingdom 
of heaven must be ad/ within us, or it ne- 
ver can possibly beiong to us. Goodness, 
piety, and holiness, can only be ours, as 
thinking, willing, and desiring are ours, 
by being in us, as a power of Heaven in 
the birth and growth of our own life. 

“ And now, £usedius, how is the great 
controversy about religion and salvation 
shortened? 

“For since the one only work of Christ 
as your Redeemer is only this, to take 
from the earthly life of flesh and blood, 
its usurped power, and to raise the smoth- 
ered spark of Heaven, out of its state of 
death, into a powerful governing life of 
the whole man, your oe only work also, 


ly nature does, is under the influence of 
| self-will, self-love, and self-sceking, whe- 
_ther it carries you to laudable, or blame- 

able practices, all is done in the nature 
) and spirit of Cain, and only helps you to 
| such goodness, as when Cain slew his 

brother. For every action and motion of 
self, has the spirit of Antichrist, and mur- 
ders the divine Life within you. 

“Judge not therefore of your self, by 
considering how many of those things you 
do, which Divines and Moralists cali 
virtue and goodness, nor how much you 
abstain from those things, which they 
call sin and vice. 

“ But daily and hourly, in every step 
that you take, see to the sfirit that is 
within you, whether it be Heaven, or 
eatth, that guides you. And judge every 
thing to be sin and Satan, in which your 
earthly nature, own love, or self-seeking 
has any share of life in you; nor think 


| that any goodness is brought to life in you, 


| but so faras itis an actual death to the 
| pride, the vanity, the wrath, and selfish 
tempers of your fallcn, earthly life. 
“Again, here you see where and how 
you are to seek your salvation, not in ta- 
king up your travelling staff, or crossing 
the seas, to find out anew Luther, or a 
new Calvin, to cloath yourself with their 
opinions. No. The oracle is at home, 
that always, and only speaks the truth to 
you, because nothing is your truéA, but 
‘that good and that evil which is yours 
within. For salvation or damnation is no 
outward thing, that is brought into you 
from without, but is only ¢hat which 
springs up within you, as the birth and 
state of your own life. What you are in 


under your Redeemer is tuily known. yourself, what is doing in yourself is all 


And you have the utmost certainty, what 

you are to do, where you are to seck, and 
in what you are to find your salvation. | 
All that you have to do, or can do, is to 
oppose, resist, and as far as you can, to | 
renounce the evil tempers, and workings 
of your own earthly nature. You are un- | 
der the power of no other enemy, are | 
held in no other captivity, and want no | 
other deliverance, but from the power of 

your own earthly seif. ‘This is the one | 
murderer of divine life within you. It is | 
your own Cain that murders your own | 
Abel. Now every thing that your earth- | 


that can be either your salvation or dam- 
nation. 

“Forall thatis our good, and all that 
is our bad, has no place nor power, but 
within us. Again, nothing that we do 
is bad, but for this reason, because it re- 
sists the power, and working of God with- 
in us; and nothing thet wedi, can be good, 
but because it conforms to the spirit of 
God, within us. And therefore, as ali that 
can be good, and all that can be evil in us, 
necessarily supposes a God working with- 
in us, you have the utmost certainty, that 
God, salvation and the kingdom of Hea 
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ven, are no where to be sought, or found, 
but within you, and that all outward reli- 
gion, from the ful of man to this day, is 
not for itself, but merely for the sake of 
an inward and divine life, which was lost 
when Adam died his first death in Para- 
- dise. And therefore it may well be said, 
that crcumcision is nothing, and ucir- 
cumcision is nothing, because nothing is 
wanted, and therefore nothing can be 


asserted, where war or pestilence have 
slain their thousands, intemperate pleasure 
has slain its ten thousands—How long 
shall it be, ere the fate of your predeces- 
sors in the same course teach you wis- 
dom? How long shall the experience of 
all ages continue to lift its voice to you in 
vain? Beholding the ocean on which you 
are embarked covered with wrecks, are 
not those fatal signals sufficient to admon- 


available, but the new creature called out 
of its captivity, under the death and dark- 
ness of flesh and blood, into the light, life, 
and perfection of its first Creation. 

“ And thus also, you have the fullest 
proof in what your salvation precisely 
consists. Not in any historic faith, or 
knowledge of any thing absent, or distant 
from you, not in any variety of restraints, 
rules, and methods of practising virtues, 


ish you of the hidden rock ? 


“We all of us have experienced the 
effects which any indisposition of the body 
even though slight, produces on external 
prosperity. Visit the gayest and most 
fortunate man on earth, only with sleep- 
less nights; disorder any single organ of 
the senses; corrode but one of his smal- 


not in any formality. of opinion about | 
Saith, and works, repentance, forgiveness 
of sins, or justification, and sanctification, 
hot in any truth, or righteousness, that 
you can have from yourself, from the best 
of men, or books, but wholly and solely 
in the Life of God, or Christ of God, 
guickened, and born again in you, or in 
other words, in the restoration and per- 
fect union of the first twofold life in the 
humuanity."—Luw. 


TEMPERANCE. 


“Tt is an invariable law of our present 
condition, that every fileasure which is- 
pursued to excess, converts it to a foison. 
In all the pleasures of sense, it is apparent, 
that only when indulged Within certain 
limits, they confer sutisfaction. Nosooner 
do we pass the line which temperance has 
drawn, than pernicious effects come for- 
_ ward and shew themselves. Could I lay 
open to your view the monuments of 
death, they would read a lecture on mod- 
eration, much more powerful than any 
that the most eloquent writers can give. 
You would behold the graves peopled 
with the victims of intemperance. You 
would behold those chambers of darkness 
hung round, on every side, with the tro- 


lest nerves; and you shall presently see 
all his gaiety vanish ; and you shall hear 
him complain that he is a miserable crea- 
ture, and express his envy of the peasant 
and the cottager—And can you believe, 
that a disease in the soul is less fatal to en- 
joyment than a disease in the animal 
frame; or that a sound mind is not as es- 
sential as a sound body to the happiness 
of man? Let us rate sensual gratifications 
as high as we please, we shall be made to 
feel that the seat of enjoyment is in the 
soul. The manof moderation alone brings 
to all the natural and innocent pleasures, 
that sound uncorrupted relish, which 
gives him a much fuller enjoyment of 
them than the pallid and vitiated appe- 


phies of luxury, drunkenness, and sensu- 
ality. So numerous would you find those 


tite of the voluptuary can allow him to 
know. Hecullsthe flower of every al- 
| lowable gratification, without dwelling 
upon it, until its sweetness be lost. He 
| stoops at the point before enjoyment de- 
generates into disgust, and fr/easwre is 
converted into fain. Moderate and sim- 
ple pleasure relish high with the temper- 
ate; whereas it isa great luck, if the vol- 
uptuary does not return disgusted even 
from a feast.—In the pleasures which are 
regulated by moderation, besides there is 
always that dignity which goes along with 
innocence. No man needs to be ashamed 
ofthem. They are consistent with hon- 
our; with the favour of Gop, and of man. 
But the sensualist, who disdains all re- 
straint in his pleasures, is odious in the 


victims to iniquity, that it may be safcly | 


public eye. His vices become gross; his 
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character contemptible ; and he ends in 
being a burden to himself and to society. 

“By unhappy excesses, how many 
amiable dispositions have been corrupted 
or destroyed! How many rising capaci- 
ties and powers have beea suppressed ! 
How many flattering hopes of parents and 
friends have been totally extinguished! 
Who but must drop a tear over human 
nature, when he beholds that morning 
which arose so bright, overcast with such 
untimely darkness; that good humour 
-vhich once captivated all hearts, that vi- 
vacity which sparkled.in every company, 
those abilities which were fitted for 
adorning the highest station, all sacrificed 
at the shrine of low sensuality ; and one 
who was formed for running the fair ca- 
reer of life in the midst of public esteem, 
cut off by his vices at the beginning of his 
course, or sunk, for the whole of it, into 
insignificancy and contempt !—T hese, O 
sinful pleasure, are thy trophies! 

“ Retreat, then, from your dishonoura- 
ble courses, ye who by licentiousness, ex- 
travagance, and vice, are abusers of this 
world! You are degrading, you are ruin- 
ing yourselves. You are grossly misem- 
ploying the gifts of Gop; and mistake 
your true interest. Awake then to the 
pursuit of men of virtue and honour. 
Break loose from that magic circle, with- 
in which you are at present held. Reject 
the poisoned cup which the enchantress 
Pleasure holds up to yourlips. Draw 
aside the veil which she throws over your 
eyes. You will then see other objects 
‘han you now behold. You will see an 
abyss opening below your feet. You will 
sce virtue and temperance marking out 
the road, which conducts to true felicity. 
You will be enabled to discern, that the 
world is enjoyed to advantage, by none 
but such as follow those divine guides; and 
who consider ‘ fleasure as the seasoning, 
but not ae the business of life.” 


EDUCATION—~awN EXTRACT. 


“Tnure your children from their carliest 
infancy to obedience and submission. He 
that has not learnt this in his childhood 
and youth, is unhappy for the rest of his 


ife. All of us are occasionally brought 


into situations where it is necessary for 
us to submit, where we must comply, if 
we would not run counter to our duties, or 
bring harm upon ourselves and others. 
Either we must avoid human society al- 
together, renounce all its advantages and 
pleasures, and take up our abode in the 
holes in the rock, or dens of the forests, 
or we must sacrifice a part of our natural 
liberty to the security and quiet enjoy- 
ment of the rest, subject ourselves to cer- 
tain restraints, and alternately yield to 
each other. But how unfit must he be 
for this, who has, for ten, fifteen, or a 
greater number of years, unmolestedly 
followed his own inclinations, who has 
suffered no opposition, whose wishes for 
every thing he saw were so many com- 
'mands uniformly submitted to by the 
blind indulgence of his parents and tutors, 
_ and who now all at once must adopt quite 
a different course of action! The time is 
_arrived when he must make his entrance 
into the world. At every step he meets 
| with obstructions. His wishes are scarce- 
| ly noticed, while he expects to see all men 
running to fulfilthem. ‘They must rather 
_ openly oppose his desires and aims. His 
_ vanity and arrogance will be offended one 
_ while in this manner and then in another; 
: but the disease is too inveterate to admit 
ofacure. Unfortunate man! Deplorable 
/ victim of extreme fondness and indul- 
'gence! How often, when once thou 
| comest to reflection, how often wilt thon 
‘lament this cruel tenderness! How often 
| wilt thou wish that thy parents, thy pre- 
ceptors had exerted their authority over 
thee, and taught thee obedience! O ye 
_ parents, would you spare your children 
_these sighs, these complaints, and the 
| miseries that extort them ; inure them to 
| discipline, I say, to discipline, for by pre- 
cept and exhortation alone you will never 
_ succeed ; exercise them in obedience and 
submission. Allow yourself to be easily 
| prevailed on; frequently go before their 

requests, when they ask for things inno- 
| cent and good; and shew them by facts 
how much you have their real satisfac- 
tion and their real happiness at heart; 
_ but never should they obtain any thing 
| from you by force; never yield to their 
| impetuosity or clamor; let not the tears 
\ of stubbornness melt you to an ill-timed 


> 
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compassion. Enjoin them nothing with- 
out mature deliberation, without sufficient 
reason ; let the justice, the equity, the in- 
dulgence, that is due to their age and 
weakness, be the rules of all your com- 
mands; but when once you have deliver- 
ed them, never think of a repeal, but ab- 
solutely insist on the most punctual and 
unreserved compliance; and let neither 
headstrong opposition, nor artful flattery, 


move you to the revocation of them. | 
Beware however of issuing too ma- | 
ny, or too different orders at one time. | 


You will thereby lay an insupportable 
yoke on their necks, and in some measure 
compel them to disobedience ; or you will 
make timid vassals of them, impatiently 
waiting for the moment when they may 


misuse their freedom without reproof or | 
observation. Leave therefore to their | 
own option whatever is in itself indifferent | 
and can have no prejudicial influence on ' 
their morals ; and be content sometimes | 
in furnishing them with useful suggestions | 
and reasons by which they may determine | 
for themselves. Imitate herein the great | 
Lawegiver of the universe. Consider how | 
much he has left to our free agency, and 
how greatly he has thus facilitated our | 


obedience to his commands! The neglect 


of this rule, my friends, is the principal | 


cause that so few children learn obedi- 


ence. If we will be always heaping com- | 
mand upon command, and regulating 
it were every posture, every word, every | 


look, every motion of the child, or the 
youth, by law, we ourselves cannot be at- 
tentive to all these commands, and must 


of necessity pass over many transgressions — 
of our laws in silence ; and by this means, | 


the rést of our laws and ordinances. even 
the weightiest of them, lose their force, 
and disobedience becomes habitual.” 


“A highly respectable friend has pla- 
eed in our hands the original of the fol- | 
lowing letter from Mr. Jefferson to the | 


late George Thatcher, of Newburyport, 


which has never before been published. | 


Jt will, we doubt not, be read with inter- | therefore, to continue in quiet during the 


vest.” Eastern Argus. 


“ MonTICELLO, Jan. 26, 1824, 
“ Sir: \ have read with much satisfac- 


tion the sermon of Mr. Pierpont, which 
you have been so kind as to send me, and 
am much pleased with the spirit of bro- 
therly forbearance in matters of religion 
which it breathes, and the sound dist-nc- 
tion it inculcates between the things 
which belong to us to judge, and those 
which do not. If all Christian sects would 
rally to the Sermon on the Mount, make 
that the central point of union in religion, 
and the stamp of genuine Christianity, 
{since it gives us all the precepts of our 
duties to one another) why should we fur- 
ther ask, with the text of our sermon— 
‘What think ye of Christ? and if one 
should answer, ‘he is a member of the 
Godhead,’ another ‘he isa being of eter- 
nal pre-existence,’ a third ‘he was a man 
divinely inspired,’ a fourth ‘he was the 
Herald of truths reformitory of the reli- 
gions of mankind in general, but more 
immediately of that of his own country- 
men, impressing them with more sublime 
and more worthy ideas of the Supreme 
Being, teaching them the doctrine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments, 
and inculcating the love of mankind, in- 
stead of the anti-social spirit with which 
the Jews viewed all other nations,’ what 
right, or what interest has either of these 
respondents to’ claim pre-eminence for his 
dogma, and usurping the judgment-seat 
of God, to condemn all the others to his 
wrath? In this case I say, with the Wiser 
heathen, ‘ decorum injurize diis curze.’ 


“You press me to consent to the publi- 


| cation of my sentiments, and suppose they 


might have effect even on sectarian bigot- 
ry. But have they not the gospel? If 
they hear not that, and the charities it 
teacheth, neither will they be persuaded 


| though one rose from the dead. Such is 
| the malignity of religious antipathies that, 
| although the laws will no longer permit 


them, with Calvin, to burn those who are 
not exactly of their creed, they raise the 
hue and cry of heresy against them, place 
them under the ban of public opinion, and 


| shut them out from all the kind affections 


of Society. I must pray permission, 
short time remaining to me ; and at a time 
of life when the afflictions of the body 
weigh heavily enough, not to superadd 


, those which correde the spirit also, and 
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might weaken its resignation to continue 
in a joyless state of being, which Provi- 
dence may vet destine. With these sen- 
timents, accept those of good will and re- 


t to yourself. 
TH: JEFFERSON.” 


INTEMPERANCE. 


«The first object which we should en- | 
deavour to effect, is to produce a radical 
chanre in the opinions and customs of so- 
ciety in general, and of some classes in | 
particular, with regard to the ase of those | 
articles which are capable of being made | 
the means-cf intemperance. 


“It is an impression, almost universal 
among the labouring classes, that ardent | 
spirits, if not absolutely necessary, are at | 
least of great use and importance, asa_ 
support during labour, and that, moder-, 
ately used, they are a salutary, or at 
worst, innocent stimulus. It is, 1 trust, 
scarcely necessary to say, that no impres- 
sion can be more unfounded, no opinion 
more fatally false, than that which attrib- 
utes to spiritous liquors, any power of 
promoting bodily strength, or supporting 
the system under labour and fatigue. Ex- 
perience has in all quarters most abun- 
dantly proved the contrary. None labour 
so constantly, so cheerfully, and with so 
little exhaustion, as those who entirely 
abstain—none endure so well hardship 
and exposure, the inclemency of weath- 
er, and the vicissitudes of season. 


“But, there is another notion with re- 
gard to the use of ardent spirits, which is, 
if possible, more unfounded, and the cus- 
tom arising from it more inexcusable. I 
mean the notion, that they are ever in- 
nocent, salutary, or proper, as a refresh- 
ment, in a state of health. ‘The evil which 
results from it, is that it brings the means 
of indulgence into common use; it gives 
them currency; they are looked upon as 
an article of common household necessity, 
to be resorted to at pleasure, without con- 
demnation, without deliberation, without 
discrimination. With what consistency 

can we censure so deeply the excesses of 
the less informed and enlightened c!asses, 


by indulgences, which only their better 
education, or their regard for character, 
prevent from leading them into habits 
equally pernicious? It is not enough that 
we ‘iscountenance intemperance, we must 
discountenance all those things, which, 
either directly or indirectly promote it. 


“A second object, which it appears al- 
most essentially necessary to effect, is az 
increase in the price, at which ardent spi- 
rits may De procured, either by a tax up- 
on their sale, or by an excise upon their 
manufacture, and a duty upon their im- 
portation. 


“Tt can hardly be doubted, that to their. 
cl eapness, as much or more than to any 
cause, is to ve attributed the prevalence 
of intemperance. ‘There is no point of 
view in which this circumstance has not. 
a most unfavourable influence. It gives 
double force to the operation of all other. 
causes. ‘he poorest, the meanest man, 
has within his reach ample means for 
procuring ardent spirits. 


“It will follow then, if the remarks 
which have been made, are founded in 
fact, that two things are to be brought 
about before we can hope for any very 
decided diminution of habits of intemper- 
ance—a change in the ofiinions and habits 
of socie‘y with regard to the necessity 
and propriety of the common use of ar- 
dent spirits—and such an increase in the 
price, as shall render them difficult of 
access. ‘The last of these purposes, it is 
within the power of government, and of 
government only, to effect. But, it is 
questionable, whether the arm of author- 
ity be strong enough to carry into ope- 
ration throughout our country, a law cal- 
culated to raise, in any considerable de- 
gree, the price of an article, which is al- 
most universally considered as one of the 
necessaries of life. Ina country like ours, 
where the measures of government can 
only be an expression of the sentiments 
of the people, it follows almost of course, 
that the feofile must be enlightened, be~ 
fore legislators and rulers can be expect- 
ed to take decisive measures upon a sub- 
ject like this. 


when the higher set them the example, 


“The first step. then, is to produce a 
sufficient impression in society, of the ne: 
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ture and extent of the evils of intemper- 
ance, to induce it to sanction, or at least to 
tolerate legislative interference. And 
there are many considerations growing 
out of the influence which the prevalence 
of this vice has upon the wealth, the pros- 
perity and the character of a nation, which 
might be urged with great force, both 
upon the government and pcople, to con- 
vince them that this object is of national 
importance—conside~ations, which will 
readily suggest themse’: ‘s to every lover 
of his country, to every ne who prizes 
her respectability, her virtue, her national 
character. ‘These considerations are most 
imperious and urgent.—The very nature 
of our politica] institutions, gives to the 
subject a new and overwhelming impor- 


tance. Where the people govern them-— 


selves, how essential it is to the stability, 
the order, the prosperity of society, that 
they should be virtuous and intelligent! 
The members whorepresent the interests, 
will represent also the character and the 
habits of their constituents. And what 


will be the termination of the experi-. 


ment, which is here making of free insti- 
tutions and a popular system of govern- 
ment, if as our prosperity increases, and 
our means enlarge, we find our popula- 
tion degenerating in morals, becoming in- 
temperate, debased, and profligate? ‘hat 
this is no chimerical apprehension, no 
groundless fear, is indicated by innumera- 
ble circumstances. Already, in the coun- 
cils of our nation, has one of its ablest re- 
presentatives uttered his fearful anticipa- 
_ tions, that we were becoming a nation of 
drunkards.” 
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From Rees’ Cyclopedia. 
MARTIN LUTHER—(Continued.) 


“ Atthistime the doctrinesof the re- 
former were not known in France; and 
in England, the sovereign, Henry VIII. 
had made the most vigorous exertions to 
prevent them from invading his realms: 
he even undertook to write them down, 
in a treatise entitled ‘Of the Seven Sa- 
craments,’ &c. This work he presented 
to Leo X, in October 1521. The pope 
was 80 well pleased with the royal at- 


tempt to confute the arguments of Lu- 
ther, that he complimented him with the 
title of ‘ Defender of the Faith.’ What- 
ever respect and reverence Luther might 
shew to kings as such, he had'none- for 
the arguments of an antagonist, though 
armed with royal authority, and answer- 
ed Henry with much severity, treating 
his performance in the most contempt- 
uous manner. Luther now published his 
translation of the scriptures, which pro- 
duced sudden, and almost incredible ef- 
fects on the people of Germany, and 
proved more fatal to the church of Rome 
than all his other works. It was read 
with the utmost avidity by persons of ev- 
ery rank, who, with astonishment, dis- 
covered, how contrary the precepts of 
Christ are to the inventions of his pre- 
tended vicegerents, and being in posses- 
sion of the rule and standard of faith, they 
conceived themselves qualified to judge 
of established opinions, and to pronounce 
when they were conformable to that 
standard. About this time, several im- 
perial cities in Germany abolished the 
mass, and the other superstitious rites of 
popery, and openly embraced the re- 
formed religion. The elector of Bran- 
denburg, the dukes of Brunswick and 
Lunenburg, and the prince of Anhalt, be- 
came avowed patrons of Luther’s opin- 
ions, and countenanced the preaching of 
them in their territories. Luther now 
made open war with the pope and _ bish- 
ops, and to render them as despicable as 
possible, he wrote one book against the 
pope’s bull, and another against the or- 
der falsely called the order of the bishops. 
The same year he wrote to the assembly 
of the states of Bohemia, in which he as- 
sured them that he was labouring to es- 
tablish their doctrine in Germany, and ex- 
horted them not to return tothe commu- 
nion of the church of Rome. Ferdinand, 
archduke of Austria, the emperor’s bro- 
ther, promulgated a very severe edict 
against the translation of the scriptures, 
and forbade all the subjects of his impe- 
rial majesty to possess any copies of it, or 
of Luther’s other works. In this state of 
things Leo X. died, and was succeeded 
on the papal throne by Adrian VI. who 
immediately concerted measures with his 
cardinals concerning the best means for 
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stopping the progress of heresy. The 
diet of the empire was holden soon after 
at Nurenberg, to which Adrian sent his 
brief, in which he observes, that he had 
heard with grief and indignation, that 
Martin Luther continued to teach the 
same errors, and to publish almost daily 
books full of heresies ; that it appeared 
strange to him that so large and so reli- 
gious a nation could be seduced by a 
wretched apostate friar; that nothing, 
however, could be more pernicious to 
Christendom, and that he therefore ac- 
cordingly exhorts them to use their ut- 
most endeavours to make Luther, and 
the authors of these tumults return to 
their duty ; or, if they refuse and continue 
obstinate, to proceed against them ac- 
cording to the laws of the empire. 

“The admonitions of his holiness pro- 
duced no effect whatever, and the disci- 
ples of Luther advanced in their career 


with exultation and triumph. In 1523, | 


Luther published several pieces ; among 
these were some on the monastic life, 
which he attacked with great severity, 
and his exhortations, united with much 
strong satire, produced important effects, 
for soon after nine nuns, among whom 
was Catharine de Bore, whom he after- 
wards married, eloped from a nunnery 
and came to Wittemburg, an act that was 
as highly applauded by the reformer, as 
it was condemned by the devotees to the 
Roman Church. Luther compares the 
dleliverance of these nuns from the sla- 
very of monastic life to that of the souls 
which Christ had delivered by his death. 
This year two of the followers of Luther 
were burnt at Brussels, and these were 
the first who suffered martyrdom for his 
cause: and about the same time that this 
tragical event was perpetrated, he wrote 
a consolatory letter to the three noble la- 
dies at Misnia, who were banished from 
the duke of Saxony’s court at Friburg, 
for reading his books. 

“On the death of Adrian VI, Clement 
VII, who succeeded him, sent a legate to 
the diet which was to be held at Nurem- 
berg, to urge the necessity of a speedy 
execution of the edict of Worms: he was 
unsuccessful in the object of his mission, 
and found that the German princes, in 


general, were not at all inimical to the re- | 


formation ; he accordingly retired to Rat- 
isbon with the bishops, and those of the 
princes who adhered to the cause of 
Rome, where they engaged vigorously to 
execute the edict of Worms in their re- 
spective dominions. It was in the course 
of this year that the controversy between 
Erasmus and Luther on the doctrine of 
‘ free-will,’? commenced. Erasmus had 
been long urged to take up his pen against 
the reformer, though it was with the 
greatest reluctance that he yielded to the 
importunities of the pope and Catholic 
princes, suspecting that it would not be 
found the best mode of ending the differ- 
ences, and establishing the peace of the 
church. At length he stood forward in 
defence of the doctrine of free-will, being 
desirous to clear himself from the suspi- 
cion of favouring acause, which he would 
not wish to be thought in any way to fa- 
vour. His book was entitled.a ‘ Confer- 
ence concerning Free-will,’ which was 
written with much moderation, and with- 
out personal reflections. To soften the 
anger of Luther, he says in his preface, 
‘That he ought not to take it ill that he 
dissents from his opinions in particular 
points, as he had allowed himself the li- 
berty of differing from the judgment of 
popes, universities, and doctors in the 
church.’ It was some time before Lu- 
ther took up his pen in defence of his own 
positions, but his answer was extremely 
severe: he accused his opponent of being 
‘careless about religion, and little solici- 
tous what became of it, provided the world 
continued im peace, and that his notions 
were rather philosophical than directed 
by Christian truth. Luther was next 
engaged in a controversy with Carlos- 
tadt, respecting the eucharist. Though 
Luther had renounced the doctrine of 
‘transubstantiation,’ according to which 
the bread and wine were changed by con- 
secration into the body and blood of 
Christ, yet he thought that the parta- 
kers of the Lord’s supper received in 
some mystical way, with bread and wine, 
the real body and blood of Christ. This 
doctrine obtained the name of ‘ consub- 
stantiation.” Carlostadt, who, as we have 


seen, was the disciple of Luther, main- 
tained that the body of Christ was not ac- 
tually present, but that the bread and 
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wine were no more than external signs, 
or symbols, designed to excite in the 
minds of Christians the remembrance of 
the sufferings and death of Christ, and of 
‘the benefits which arise from them. This 
opinion was universally embraced by all 
the friends of the reformation in Switzer- 
land, and by a considerable number of its 
votaries in Germany, but it was the com- 
mencement of a controversy that was cars 
ried on with much bitterness, which net- 
withstanding the endeavours that were 
used to reconcile the contending parties, 
terminated at length in a fatal! division be- 
tween those who had embarked together 
in the sacred cause of religion and liber- 
ty, and which contributed to retard the 
progress of the reformation. 


“In the month of October, 1524, Luther 
threw off the monastic habit, which, 
though not premeditated and designed 
was regarded as avery proper introduc- 
tion to a step which he took the following 
year, viz. his marriage to Catharine, the 
person already referred to, who had elop- 
ed from the nunnery of Nimptchen. This 
measure exposed him to much obloquy 
from his own friends, as well as from the 
Catholics. He was even ashamed of it 
himself, and acknowledged that it had 
made him so despicable, that he hoped 
his humiliation would give joy to angels, 
and be the source of vexation to devils. 
Melancthon found him so much afflicted 
with his past conduct, that he wrote some 
letters of consolation to him. It was not, 
it is said, so much the marriage, as the 
circumstances of the time, and the pre- 
cipitation with which it was done, that 
occasioned the censures passed upon Lu- 
ther. He married suddenly, and at a 
time when Germany was groaning under 
the miseries of a war which had been oc- 
casioned by the introduction of the new 
doctrines. Luther soon recovered from 
the abasement into which he had for a 
season fallen, and then assumed his for- 
mer air of intrepidity, and boldly support- 
ed what he had done. ‘I took,’ said he ‘a 
wife, in obedience to iny father’s com- 
mands, and hastened the consummation 
to prevent impediments, and stop the 

tongues of sianderers.’ 


* About this period Luther lost by death 


‘diction. 


his friend, and the fast friend of the re- 
formation, Frederic, elector of Saxony ; 
but the blow was less sensibly felt, as he 
was succeeded by his brother John a 
more avowed and zealous, but less able 
patron of Luther and his doctrines. Fred- 
eric had been a kind of mediator between 
the Roman pontiff and the reformers of 
Wittemburg, and had always entertain- 
ed the hope of restoring peace in the 
church, and of so reconciling the contend- 
ing parties, as to prevent a separation ei- 
ther in point of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
or religious communion: hence, though 
rather favourable to the innovations of 
Luther, he took no pains to introduce any 
change into the churches of his own do- 
minions, nor to subject them to his juris- 
But his successor acted very 
differently : he ordered a body of laws 
relating to the form of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, the method of public worship, 
the rank, offices, and revenues of the 
priesthood, and other matters of that na- 
ture, to be drawn up by Luther and Me- 
tancthon, which he afterwards promul- 
gated throughout his dominions. ‘The 
example of this prince was followed by 
all the other princes and states of Ger- 
many, who renounced the papal supre- 
macy and jurisdiction. The Lutherans 
were now threatened with a grievous 
persecution, which the public troubles of 
Europe only prevented from being car- 
ried into execution: they, on the other 
hand, were not negligent in taking effect- 
ual measures for defending themselves 
against the superstition and violence of 
their adversaries, and formed the plan of 
a confederacy for that prudent purpose.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
ConTINUED. 

John Crook was born in the year 1617, 
and convmeced of the truth in 1654. He 
was a justice of the peace, “ and the Lord 
his Spirit, made him an able minister of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. He had great 
discoveries in the mysteries of the gos- 
pel, was sound in doctrine, and a skilful 
ircher, hitting the mark.” 

“He was careful to adorn his ministry 
by conversation, and had regard to the 
power of godliness, in life and doctrine, 
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above dead forms ; and to the spirit, above | 
the letter; yet highly esteemed the holy | 
scriptures, with respect to the sacred doc- | 
trine thereof, bemg well read therein, 
and devoted forthe faith and practice 
thereof, as the Lord gave him under- | 
standing. He was eloquent, allegorical, 
and mysterious, many times in his minis- 
try, but did not thereby deny, or inval- 
idate the history of Christ, &c. as record- 
ed in the holy scriptures. 


“The mystery of Christ in spirit, and 
as revealed and formed in true believers, 
and their sincere conformity to him in 
spirit and conversation, he greatly es- 
teemed, desiring professors of Christiani- 
ty might come into the true sense and ex- 
perience thereof, by a true, living, and 
feeling faith in Christ, and sincere obe- 
dience to him.” 


John Crook was remarkable on many 
accounts, especially during the violent 
persecution of the people called Quakers, 
in the reign of king Charles the second, 
alarge portion whereof fell to this man. 


It was observable that his gift in the min- 
istry was such that he frequently, in those | 
times of great affliction, while free from 

imprisonment, continued his declarations | 
in public meetings for upwards of three 
hours. During the whole of which, such 
an increasing degree of authority attend- 
ed as to convince many of his auditory 
that nothing short of a Divine commis- 
sion could produce the baptizing effects 
attending his ministry; in consequence 
whereof many were joined to the Society 
he was a member of, through his labours, 
and became ornaments thereof. He out- 
lived those days of dark intolerance some 


years, much beloved, from the remem- | 


brance of his past services, and appeared 
in the meetings of his friends, in very 
long testimonies of sound doctrine and 


and diffidence due to his age, experience, 
and great worth, communicated their 
fears on this head, and intimated their 
wish that he wouid look at this matter, 
and seek to that gracious Being, (in whose 
service he had been so effectually engag- 
ed for many years,and with such re- 
markable success,) for His blessed coun= 
sel on this subject ; and at a suitable time, 
favour them with the result of his delib- 
erations on what they had laid before 
him. 

He received their communications, with 
great meekness; and after some weeks 
waited on them, in a broken, tender frame 
of mind; letting them know, with many 
tears, that their brotherly, or rather fz- 
therly, conduct towards him, was a kind- 
ness that he should never forget; and 
that on deep thoughtfulness on the mat- 
ter referred to him, he found there was _ 
ample cause for it ; and he looked on them 


as messengers of love, from his great 


Master, to warn him of lris dangerous sit- 
uation. He then related, how he now 
found he had gradually and impercepti- 
bly slid off, in those times of public tran- 
qility, from receiving his ministry thro’ 
that pure, unmixed channel, he had for- 
merly received it. “The spring of the 
ministry,” said he, “during the fiery trials 
of persecution, flowed so copiously through 
him, that he found little labour to come at 
it; but in these latter days of the church’s 
tranquility, he, from the lbeve he felt to 
the cause, delivered words as they occur- 
red to him in the public assemblies ; which 
he did not perceive (till their kind inti- 
+ mations to him) were only from his natu- 
ral powers as aman, and not from the 
Divine gift of gospel ministry, as former- 
| ly; of which he was now fully convinced, 
and returned praises for his great deliv- 
erance, where first due, and gratitude te 
them as instruments thereto.” 


pleasing expressions. But some deeply 
exercised minds, among his friends, ob- 
served with concern that the energy of 
melting virtue that accompanied his gos- 
pel labours in former times to their great 


After this he was quite silent, as a min- 
ister, for the space of three years; and 
about that time broke forth in a few 
words, just as at his first coming forth in 
the ministry, and gradually increased in. 


consolation, was now little, if at all, felt to 
attend his ministry. T woof those weighty 
elders, from a sense of duty, when they 
found their minds suitably qualified, wait- 


| his gift to the comfort and edification of 
| his friends; and was careful ever after, 
| not to exceed the measure of Divine 
| openings, that he was favoured with im. 


ea om him; and with all the tenderness 


| the exercise. of his gift. 
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POETRY. 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Lirt has a thousand charms, 
_ A thousand dreams of bliss ; 
Hope, Friendship, Love, thy bosom 
warms, 
A gleam of mercy this: 
But soon that sun-lit hour is past, 
Aud hope flies shivering from the blast. 


Life has a thousand ills,—~ 
A thousand anxious fears ; 
Clouds gather on the sunny hills, 
And doubts dissolve in tears: 
And hope comes smiling through the 
storm— 
A rainbow round her angel form. 


Life has a thousand joys, 
Youth fondly dreams forever ; 


But night draws on—Youth droops and 


sighs 
« Will day return ?—Oh never!” 
Swift as a breath, light breaks the gloom, 
And Gladness smiles on Sorrow’s tomb. 


*Tis but a change at best, 
Upon Life’s busy shore,— 
A little toil, a little rest, 
And all its cares are o’er. 
Then seal’d, immutable thy state,— 
Fix’d—an irrevocable fate ! 


It is a dream !—But know 
er cold hand breaks that slum- 
er; 
And who shall tell, if bliss or woe 
‘Those countless moments number ? 
It is beyond an angel’s ken 
*To pierce the veil that rises then ! 


Life is a narrow sea, 
But who its bounds mav tell? 
Its viewless depths—Eternity,— 
Its limits,—Heaven or Heli! 
A point—a moment—on it hang 
Wnutter’d bliss—exhaustless pang! 


*Tis thine ;—but moments past, 
Nor prayers nor tears recall ; 
E’en while thou readest, light and fast 
‘Time’s noiseless footsteps fall ; 
And o’er Life’s golden sands he flies, 
His path serene as evening skies. 


Health basks upon thy brow,— 
But Death’s cold victims see ; 
Soon thou must lie as they do now, 
And others gaze on thee, 
When Life, and Hope’s gay visions seem 
‘To them as bright as once iy dream. 


From out life’s rose-wreath’d bow’r 
Thou glisteneth gaily forth, 
And all is bright,—a suany hour 
On sky, and sea, and earth ; 
But darkness cometh, and the gloom 
No beam can pierce—a rayless tomb ' 


Oh, where thy spirit, when 
Friends round thy couch are weep- 
ing, 
Borne on an angels pinion then, 
From where that dust is sleeping ? 
Death solves the question !—Ere it come, 
prepare, 
None find their pardon, or repentance 
there! 
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